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Rowley Whmorial Anniversary 


g was on June 24, 1931, that the late Dr. Francis H. Rowley, in 
the presence of the Mayor, members of the city government and 
other prominent citizens of Springfield, Massachusetts, laid the corner- 
stone of the new Hospital and Shelter that ultimately was to bear his name. 


On June 24, 1956, the Rowley Memorial Hospital celebrated its 
25th anniversary and we may well reflect on its great accomplishments in 
the quarter of a century just passed. During that period more than 500.- 
000 animal patients came to the Hospital on Bliss Street—there to re- 
ceive the kindly and intelligent professional care which our veterinarians 
so willingly render—there, also, to receive excellent nursing and hu- 
mane treatment at the hands of the devoted nurses and their assistants. 


All of this great work could not have succeeded without the great 
and generous financial and moral support from the people of Springfield 
and adjacent towns, especially the many hundreds of kindly ladies who 
for so many years worked in behalf of the Women’s Auxiliary. 


Neither could we have succeeded without a completely devoted staff. 
To Dr. Alex R. Evans, Chief of Staff, who incidentally also celebrates 
his 25th anniversary with the Society this year, to his able veterinary as- 
sistants, to Mrs. Charlena B. Kibbe, to Mr. James Leyden— indeed, to all 
our Springfield employees, go the Society’s grateful appreciation for 
splendid accomplishments. 


Had he lived, Dr. Rowley would have been 102 years old on July 
25th of this year. He would have been very proud of the Hospital that 
bears his name and he would have wanted us to say to everyone who 
helped make it possible—‘“Well done.” 
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Hoos at Church 


Y sermon was half finished and I 

was rapidly approaching the climac- 

tic point. Suddenly I noticed amused 

smiles on the faces of many in the audi- 

ence, and heard titters among the young- 

sters. For a moment I couldn’t under- 

stand it. I didn’t think I was saying any- 

thing funny, and I began to wonder if I 
had pulled some boner. 

Before long I saw the cause of the sud- 
den amusement. Trotting down from the 
choir and directly toward the audience 
was a little spotted dog with his tail 
wagging happily and carrying in his 
mouth a lady’s brand new slipper. 

I am afraid my sermon started wan- 
dering at that point, as I grasped what 
had happened and tried to figure a happy 
ending. Some lady in the choir had 
slipped off a shoe. The little dog had 
wandered in by the ushers, and had found 
in the shoe a good plaything. He was 
headed outside for a big romp. 

Several hands reached for him as he 
trotted down the aisle, but he sidestepped 
and kept on going. One usher squatted 
in the aisle and tried to block his passage. 
He merely detoured under a seat and 
came out behind the usher. It looked for 
a moment as if he would make it to the 
door, but two more ushers closed in on 
him, and finally captured the shoe. 

I have seen many dogs slip by ushers 
and enter churches. Usually, the ushers 
would let them remain unless they in- 
sisted on creating some disturbance. 

I remember a beautiful collie that 
often managed to attend church. He 
seemed to be a great lover of music, but 
I don’t think he ever enjoyed my sermons. 
As long as the choir sang, he sat sedately 
and listened. As soon as I began a ser- 
mon he would lie down and go to sleep. 
When the choir began the closing num- 
ber he would awaken and listen atten- 
tively. His owner was a member of the 
church, and I always figured that perhaps 
the collie had acquired some of his mas- 
ter’s traits. 

A spinster, who attended services quite 
regularly, had a nice little terrier that 
managed to attend occasionally. He would 
move up the aisle and search methodi- 
cally for his mistress. Upon locating her, 
he would bounce into her lap like a rub- 
ber ball and implant a kiss on her cheek. 
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By Ewart A. Autry 


One man had taught his young setter 
to stand on his hind legs and bark when 
he was hungry. The dog managed to get 
to church one Sabbath, and located his 
master who was sitting next to an aisle. 
The pup sat in the aisle beside him, and 
cocked his head to one side as he watched 
me. The hands of the clock approached 
the noon hour, and that was his usual 
feeding time. Suddenly he became rest- 
less, and just as I was making my con- 
cluding statement he reared on his hind 
legs and barked three times. Since his 
master and I were good friends, I accused 
him later of planting the pup there to 
make sure that I realized when it was 
timc to quit. 

Usually, however, dogs that attend 
church behave very nicely. I wouldn’t 
make the claim that they are better than 
other dogs, but I would say that some 
cf them stay awake and behave almost 
as well as their owners. 


Kitty's Nine Lives 
S any cat lover knows, a feline pet 
has just one life. Still—there’s the 
old saying about Kitty and her nine lives. 

To tell the truth about this is to rattle 
the skeletons in kitty’s closet. For many 
centuries the cat had a bad reputation. 
She not only flew around with witches, 
but turned into one of the wicked ladies 
now and then. Or vice versa. At any 
rate, a witch was supposed to be able to 
assume the form of a black cat at will. 

For this reason, no one dared to kill 
a black cat. There was no way to tell 
whether a black cat was, indeed, a cat — 
or a witch in cat disguise. Not that any- 
one was against killing a witch, but what 
was the use of killing a witch-cat? As 
fast as one was killed it just became 
another cat—nine different times. 

Kitty’s nine lives were, however, given 
to her long before this. She lived them 
in ancient Egypt, a heritage, no doubt, 
from Pasht, a moon goddess with the head 
of a cat, who had nine lives of her own. 

The cat of old Egypt was a favored 
creature, indeed. Protected by both laws 
and superstition, she lived out her nine 
lives. 

—Ida M. Pardue 


Master of “Psyche” 


By George B. Albury 


IPLING wrote: “Never give your 

heart to a dog, for it will be torn 
to pieces.” But was he right? Here is a 
story of an elderly man who flaunts Kip- 
ling’s warning. 

He lives alone with his dog. They are 
inseparable companions. Where you see 
one, the other is invariably close by. There 
are those who deem him silly, daffy, for 
wasting all his affection on a dog, but 


without his dog, he would be alone, in- 
deed. 


In his dog he finds companionship and 
something to love and care for, and that 
is what we all need—something or some- 
one to love and care for. 


Laugh if you want to—we are always 
ready to laugh at things we do not under- 
stand and fools are known by their profuse 
laughter. 


This is a true story.. The man in this 
story is the writer and the dog is Psyche. 


Here are some lines written by an 
American as a tribute to the dogs that 
served with the American forces in the 
Pacific during World War II: 


And “man’s best friend”, keen eager-eyed, 
Alert to face his master’s foes, 

Stands steadfast at his sentry’s side 
Serving the only God he knows 


The writer does not know the name of 
the author, but he wishes it were his. 


Machine Age 


F you were to go to Fort Benning, 

Georgia, you would see a granite 
boulder set up in 1930 to the memory 
of a dog by the name of Calculator, who 
for a long time was a friend of the stu- 
dents of the infantry school there. The 
inscription on the monument reads: “Cal- 
culator. Died August 29, 1930. He made 
better dogs of us all.” The inscription 
may seem facetious, but such sentiments 
were far from the minds of the boys who 
contributed toward this monument. 


By the way, Calculator came by his 
name because of an injury to one leg which 
made it necessary for him to “put down 
three and carry one.” 
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Photo Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Camels drinking at one of the five watering troughs built at Turaif, Saudi Arabia. 


Drilling water wells has provided man-made oases for — 


Thirsty Camels 


B digging deep wells in the Arabian 
desert and building pumping sta- 
tions and huge concrete watering troughs, 
modern civilization has brought blessed 
relief to an estimated 40,000 camels a 
year, suffering from thirst, not to mention 
countless numbers of sheep, goats and 
donkeys and, of course, human beings. 


Since long before the days of Moses, 
this vast desert has been the home of 
Bedouin natives, with their herds, who 
wandered with the seasons every year in 
search of water and grazing. The tribes 
led a primitive life. Their camels were 
not only beasts of burden, but supplied 
them with milk, means of travel and wool 
to be woven into fabrics for clothing, 
tents and rugs. Without camels, it was 


sometimes impossible for the natives to 
live. 


Arabia’s summer heat often soars to 
120 degrees Fahrenheit. All moisture 
vanishes from the desert. Even the wild 
gazelles migrate. So, in early spring, the 
Bedouins and their herds used to journ 
northeastward to the well-watered valley 
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of the Euphrates River. It was a long, 
hard, exhausting trip. In late fall, when 
the season’s first rain brought new green 
grass and flowers to the sandy desert, they 
would return to the old homeland. 

But this hardship to man and beast has 
been changed almost miraculously by the 
laying of an 1100-mile line to carry oil 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterran- 
ean, a great engineering feat. Tapline, the 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline Company, which 
did the job, drilled water wells along the 
oil pipeline route in Saudi Arabia, instal- 
led pumping stations and built watering 
troughs. Tapline had agreed to supply 
water for “local needs.” 

When word got around, the horizon 
was darkened with long-necked camels. 
Numerous tribesmen traveled to the man- 
inade oases from hundreds of miles away 


with their herds, consisting mainly of. 


camels. Each grown camel can drink about 
thirty gallons of water at a time. During 
a single season, one of the watering sta- 
tions, alone, quenched the thirst of more 
than 25,000 camels, plus many sheep, 
goats and donkeys. 


By Freeman Hubbard 


When the ungainly camel catches sight 
of water he emits a piercing screech. While 
the rush is on, water is pumped into the 
troughs twenty-four hours a day. All day 
long the dusty herds come in from the 
burning, shifting desert sands in groups 
of a hundred or so. Its 30-gallon gulp 
can sustain the average camel's life for 
as much as a week, on rare occasions even 
longer, but after four days without water, 
the beast begins to suffer intensely. 


As there are an estimated 40,000 Ara- 
bian camels, plus other animals, depend- 
ing upon the man-made oases during the 
long, hot summer, it is necessary to stag- 
ger the drinking line so that each beast 
gets its share. Local police permit each 
herdsman to bring his camels to the trough 
once every four days. 


Today, Tapline crews are busy the year 
round, drilling new water wells, cleaning 
out the old ones, and installing and. re- 
pairing pumping stations and troughs. 
The Bedouins and their camels are happy. 
They no longer migrate to the Euphrates 
for water. 
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You see what | mean about college training? I! don’t slobber all over 
the envelope, chew it up or drop it like some “fellows” do. There's 
only one fetter today. I’m waiting for master to put his shoes on. 


We take it quite leisurely along the side-walk. There’s really no hurry 
as the mail is not collected until 5:30 P.M. 


Happy er 


Photos by Gordon S. Smith 


FTER I went to “dog college,” I became a changed dog. 

Now I’m obedient, I look for ways to help and, above all, 

I’m Happy—that’s my name, too. I like best of all mailing my 

master’s letters. There’s a mail box at the corner and my master 

and I always go together. Now, it has become an evening’s 
ritual in which we both share. 


This is where | need some help. Boy, the mailman is coming! Master's 
watch must be slow. 


Thank Heaven, we didn't miss the collection. | must get my master 
out a little earlier tomorrow. 
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Hi’ 
Persian 


By Lucille Mabbott 


E flies through the air with the greatest ease . . .” These 

words describe not only the young man on the flying 

trapeze but also the antics of a temperamental orange Persian 
Cat. 

It has never been firmly established just when Flip decided 
that it was more fun jumping over something than walking 
around it. But he has been doing it since he was a tiny kitten. 

The afternoon I visited him he regarded me with very little 
interest but soon followed me inside the house, not through 
the open screen door but through the window from which the 
screen had been removed to accommodate his comings and 
goings. He sat on the window sill for some time giving me the 
eye. When any secret fears he might have been harboring were 
stilled he gave me an insolent “meow” and jumped down to the 
floor. He rubbed his chin against my feet to let me know we were 
now friends. 

His mistress, 11-year-old Donna Judson, had a dish of smoked 
herring, one of Flip’s favorite delicacies, on the cocktail table 
for our warming up exercises. Each time Flip was offered a 
piece of herring he had to jump for it, and each time it was 
raised a little bit higher. 

When he had jumped nearly four feet for the last piece and 
discovered there was no more he arched his back, spit at us 
impartially and jumped up on the window sill. He coldly turned 
his back on us and it took several minutes of coaxing and wait- 
ing before he would come down. I had been forewarned that 
he was never lifted off the window, at least not without putting 
up a terrific fight. He sat there with his ears flattened and his 
tail swishing. 

Then Donna dug out the baton she twirled with the school 
band and we noticed a definite stiffening of his body. The ears 
pticked up and Flip turned around to face us. Once more we 
were treated to that insolent yowl as he watched Donna eagerly. 
She said softly, “Come here, Flip.” Down he came, never taking 
his tawny eyes off the baton. She twirled it for several seconds, 
then quickly extended it straight out from her body and said, 


Perfect Tenants that Landlords Dream About 


We have a little bungalow 
Which we have rented out 

To tenants who are just the kind 
That landlords dream about. 
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We never hear them bickering; 
They never ask for favors; 

Contentment is their role in life: 
They're loved by all the neighbors. 


“Now!” Flip tensed his body, then sprang. He cleared the baton 
by three inches and sprawled, purring, at her feet. He repeated 
this three times, each time the baton raised higher. Each time 
he sprawled at her feet and lay there purring. 

I watched enthralled, wondering just what kind of prima 
donna we were playing with. When I expressed my admiration, 
Flip thanked me by taking a playful nip at my ankle, then 
bounced back on the window sill. Once more we coaxed and 
waited. 

Donna then placed a kitchen chair in front of the piano and 
played “Chopsticks.” Flip walked languidly over to her. He 
growled several times, reached up and placed his front paws on 
the chair back and stretched his body. He sat back on his haun- 
ches, scratched his left ear and growled once more. Then he 
tensed his body and with a superb leap he was up and over 
the chair in a split second. I had my camera set for high speed 
and caught him just as he cleared the top. Again he went over 
to sprawl at Donna’s feet, purring like mad. He was repaid 
with a huge chunk of raw liver. He growled at it, spit, snarled 
and hit it with his paws. Then he settled down and calmly chewed 
away. 

When I left some minutes later, he was back on the window 
sill bidding me farewell. But I knew that insolent “meow” meant 
“please come again.” 


By Virginia M. Evans 


They pay a rent that would perplex 
The rental board. But then, 

Who'd set a ceiling on the song 
Of John and Jenny Wren? 
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Sst, 


Growing Pains! 


EWS from Barby, England, tells us 

that Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Haddon 
have a somewhat unusual farming prob- 
lem: How long does an overcoat last 
a growing calf? 

The calf in question, a bovine freak 
as it were, was born completely hairless 
some weeks ago. A veterinary predicted 
he would never survive the cold winter 
weather. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Haddon took a fancy 
to the little fellow and decided he must 
be saved. So, they tailored a warm woolen 
overcoat. 

The calf—called Baldy, of course—is 
doing fine, but the overcoat is beginning 
to get a little tight around the chest. 


Catnap 


By Nera Lucas 


As the kittens and cat 

Like to sleep on my hat, 
It now bears a thatch 

Of hairs that don’t match. 


What shall I do 

To be topped by ONE hue? 
Keep hat-colored cats? 

Buy cat-colored hats? 

Or go bareheaded? 


Moving with Cats 


By Margaret P. Beals 


RIENDS came by recently whom we 

hadn’t seen for six years when we were 
all living in another state. During the 
conversation, our two cats sauntered 
through the living room. 

“Surely, those aren’t the same cats!” 
the visitors exclaimed. 

It’s surprising how many people seem 
surprised to know that cats can be moved, 
but we have had our pair for seven years 
and moved with them four times, besides 
taking them along on vacation trips to 
Grandmother’s house. 

When we are moving to another house, 
the first thing we do on moving day is 
to empty one small room and shut the 
cats in it, with food, milk and water, and 
shredded newspaper. We know that we can 
get them when we are ready and that 
they will not be able to run off and hide 
as they are likely to do if they do not like 
the looks of what is going on. When we 
are ready to go to the new house, we put 
them in their traveling box, a wooden box, 
newspaper lined, with a window screen 
on one side which latches across the open- 
ing. If the drive is a long one, we take 
their leashes so that they can be walked 
at intervals. 

When we get to the new house, we 
take the cats straight to another small room 
similarly equipped and shut them in during 
the confusion of moving. A sign on the 
door keeps the door closed so that some- 
one will not inadvertently release the ani- 
mals in strange surroundings. At night, 
when we have locked up, we open the 
door, giving them the freedom of the 


house overnight, and show them where 
their food will be served. They explore, 
smell, and familiarize themselves with the 
new place. By morning, they are ready to 
venture outside. 

The first trip outdoors is fun to watch, 
for the cats explore the strange yard in 
circles, gradually widening their swing, 
but always having in mind a beeline route 
to the house in case a dog appears. 

When taking them on a trip, we find 
it wise again to corral them as early as 
possible, as it is very maddening to have 
the car packed and everyone ready to go, 
and one cat dancing away through the 
bushes daring you to catch her. For the 
same reason you should have a sound, 
sturdy, cat box to carry them in. 

As independent as cats are, they know 
when they are well treated, and a cat 
whose peculiar likes and dislikes are con- 
sidered will not lightly run away. 

Editor's note: Asking the author for 
a few more details she told us that she 
had discontinued trying to take familiar 
articles to the cats on trips. “Our cats are 
determined not to be happy while travel- 
ing. They always survive the ordeal, 
however, and usually sleep a lot. On long 
trips we walk them frequently in their 
harnesses although they don’t take to them 
enthusiastically. 

“On short trips they will not eat. We 
feed them an hour or so before starting 
and again as soon as we arrive. On long 
trips we keep a small can of cat food and 
evaporated milk in our car ice box and 
offer them that with water on stops.” 


The author's two cats certainly look healthy and contented despite the many moves they 
have had to make. 
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A family of kangaroos—note the two babies carried around in their mother's pouch. 


ih insane laughter of the kookaburra 
bird, or laughing jackass as he is 
commonly called, drifts across the gum 
wood swamps, heralding the dawn of a 
new day in the Australian wilderness. He 
flies to a nearby stream and darts into the 
foam-flecked waters, fishing for his break- 
fast. 

There are many strange and unbeliev- 
able animals to be found in Australia. 
Best known of these is the kangaroo, an 
animal that sometimes stands six feet tall 


And here is a kookaburra bird. 
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in his stocking feet. This fact is odd when 
you stop to think that the young kanga- 
roo, when first born in his mother’s pouch 
is but two inches long. So tiny is he that 
he has no power to draw nourishment 
from the mother, but must be fed by her. 
As everyone knows, the hind legs of the 
kangaroo are extremely powerful and are 
used both as a weapon of defense and 
for covering ground in tremendous leaps. 
The male of the species often box each 
other as a form of play. 

Then, there is the koala bear, a fuzzy 
little creature that was the model for the 
“teddy bears” sold here in America. A 
koala is very particular abut what it eats. 
It will eat only the buds and shoots of 
the eucalyptus tree, or the leafy foliage of 
the gum tree. It drinks nothing, the dew 
on the leaves it eats seeming to be enough 
to quench its thirst. One of the worst 
things that could befall a koala would be 
to have its pocket picked, for, you see, it 
carries its young there. 

The echidna, which belongs to a family 
called Monotremata, is one of the strang- 
est animals to be found in the world. The 
echidna is a little of everything. It has 
both fur, like a muskrat, and spines, like 
a hedgehog. It digs a hole in the ground, 


This is a duck-billed platypus. 


like a mole; eats ants, like an anteater; 
and lays eggs like a chicken. As if this 
weren't enough, it carries its young in a 
pouch, like an opossum. 

The duck-billed platypus, a near rela- 
tive of the echidna, has a hard duck bill, 
fur, lays eggs, burrows in the ground, and 
has a tail that looks like his bill, so that 
when viewed from above, it is hard to 
tell which end of this creature is going 
forward. 

This land, down under the equator, 
even has a dog all its own. This animal 
is the dingo. It is remarkable in that it 
is the only species of dog, wild and tamed, 
that is native to that continent and is 
furthermore the only wild form of the 
true dog. The dingo has a wolflike face, 
the ears rather large and erect, and the 
tail bushy. He is sturdily built, short- 
legged, and is between a jackal and wolf 
in size, about two-and-a-half feet long 
and two feet high. 
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Yes, at first, Saucy stuck up her 

nose at the new house and slept on 

the ground under her master’s window, 

or in the garage in bad weather. No 

amount of coaxing would induce her 
to occupy her new mansion. 


Then, Rusty moved the doghouse 
under his bedroom window, but Saucy 
still refused to move in. But Rusty 
just wasn’t going to be licked by this 
problem. He thought and thought and 
then, looking the ground over, he had 
a brilliant idea. There was a picket 
fence just outside his bedroom about 
the height of the windowsill. So, 
with Saucy looking on, he raised the 
doghouse, rested the back of it on 
the fence, put stilts on the front and 
then built a ramp covered with bur- 
lap from the ground to the doorway 
so that Saucy could have easy access. 


all his 


Photos by Cash Asher 


HEN Rusty Waggoner, age 13, of 

Corpus Christi, Texas, obtained 
a fancy house for his dog, Saucy, he 
ran into trouble right away. In other 
words, Saucy was a very finicky dog. 
She refused absolutely to have any- 
thing to do with the new house — 
that is, at first. 


: | 
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Rusty then made an opening in the side of the doghouse looking right into his room. And that did the trick. He had no sooner 
finished the ramp than Saucy mounted to her new house to try out its facilities. She has been sleeping there ever since with 
her nose just a few inches from the window—and, in perfect contentment. 


And now Saucy can be sure that her young master gets up in time for school. In the morning, if Rusty seems inclined to lie 
in bed too long, Saucy will give a bark or two and scratch on the window with her sharp little claws. Then, when she sees that 
Rusty is up, Saucy descends the ramp from her second-story apartment so that she will be in time for breakfast with the boy. 
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Queen 


By Sara Smith Campbell 


UR dog Queenie came to us via the 
corner grocery. She was just a fat 
little German Shepherd pup when John 
spied her riding around on the shoulder 
of her small owner. “How much will you 
take for your doggie?” John asked the 
boy. “Oh, ’bout a dollar, I guess,” was the 
reply, and the dog changed hands. 

The children gave her a royal welcome, 
dubbing her “Queen of Dogs”, and so she 
was. She had no registered pedigree, it’s 
true, but she had other things—a wonder- 
ful disposition, big trusting brown eyes, 
and a tail that was forever thumping the 
floor in approval. 

Queenie was almost human. Her love 
of the family amounted to idolatry; our 
welfare was her chief concern. 

She used to watch over our house from 
her favorite perch atop the high stone wall 
that belonged to our neighbors. If passers- 
by were the least bit suspicious-looking 
she loudly voiced her disapproval. 

Even the family car was sacred. Once 
we left Queenie with friends next door 
for two weeks, but our garage, with the 
car inside, was left open for her to sleep 
in. We learned afterwards that she had 
refused to budge from beside the running- 
board, even to eat, the whole time we were 


gone. 
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When World War II came along, 
with food and everything rationed, she 
redoubled her efforts in our behalf. We 
still chuckle over her simple but effective 
solution to the butter problem: the very 
first day it was rationed, Queenie came 
in, her tail wagging, and laid at my feet 
a nice fresh carton of butter! We can- 
vassed the neighborhood but never could 
find the owner—and Queenie kept her 
secret. 

She loved to go to the tennis courts, 
too. All the way to Eagle Point she’d hang 
out the car window barking at dogs — 
dogs not fortunate enough to be going 
with their masters to the tennis courts. 
Once there, she was willing to lie, as bid- 
den, outside the high wire fence surround- 
ing the courts, watching the play. 

But she had an uncanny way of know- 
ing when the game was over. The minute 
the players, lucky and unlucky, met at 
the net to shake hands and call it quits, 
up rose Queenie from the grass. Aware 
that she would no longer be trespassing, 
she would walk blithely through the gate 
and onto the courts. Wandering amongst 
the players, she would bestow a lick here 
and a wag there to winner and loser alike. 
After all, what did it matter who won or 
lost? They were all her friends. . . . 


and Purr 


By L. A. Barrett 


OST of our familiar animals have 
words that are associated with them 
to describe the sounds they make. We have 
become so accustomed to these associations 
that it is only when we hear someone 
speak incorrectly of a chicken “chatter- 
ing” or a dog “whinnying” that we realize 
how strong are the associations. 

We commonly say that hyenas laugh, 
that frogs croak, that doves and pigeons 
coo, that eagles scream and that cows moo 
or low. We naturally think of crows when 
we hear the word caw and cats are asso- 
ciated with the words mew and purr. 
Horses either whinny or neigh while don- 
keys and burrows either bray or hee-haw. 

Turkeys gobble, wolves howl, swallows 
twitter and bulls bellow. Bees are asso- 
ciated with humming as are, of course, 
tiny humming birds. Sheep either bleat 
or baa while snakes hiss and sparrows 
chirp. Owls hoot or screech while mon- 
keys either chatter or gibber and lions and 
tigers bellow. Magpies and blue jays are 
said to chatter while parrots talk and ra- 
vens croak. 

Pigs either grunt or squeal while mice 
also are said to squeal and oxen all low. 
Dogs bark or howl or yelp or, at times, 
bay, probably at the moon. Peacocks 
scream while geese cackle or hiss and 
cocks crow or sometimes we get more 
expressive and give them a cock-a-doodle- 
do connection. 

Chickens when they are quite small 
are said to peep or cheep, then as they 
grow older they cluck or cackle or crow 
as the case may be. We say that calves 
bleat and sometimes we apply the word 
to lambs along with their more familiar 
baa sound. We attach the word drumming 
to grouse and honk to wild geese and say 
that bears growl and that bulls bellow, 
while flies are said to buzz as are mos- 
quitoes. 

Yes, most of our so called “dumb ani- 
mals” have specific sounds associated with 
them and therefore are “not so dumb” 
after all. 
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Muff prefers his bacon hand-fed. 


LTHOUGH Muff wouldn’t exactly 

be classified as “A Musical Dog,” 

he has been demonstrating, lately at least, 

that he knows the meaning of the words 
of one of the popular old Ballads. 

Muff belongs to the Harry Sonder- 
gaards, who until recently lived across the 
street from the Fred Loomer family in 
Mason City, Iowa. On December Ist the 
Sondergaards moved about four miles 
away on a farm at the edge of town where 
Mr. Sondergaard raises turkeys. 

The family all love their new home but 
Muff missed his Sunday morning bacon 
and egg breakfasts with his friends the 
Loomers. That is he missed three of them 
but on Christmas Sunday morning he de- 
cided to give himself a Christmas present 
of a good old time breakfast with his 
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friends. He had only traveled the distance 
between the two homes once by car— 
that was three weeks before when the 
family had moved out. It was nippy 
weather but Muff “cold footed it four 
miles from his new home to the back 
door of his old friends. 

These Sunday morning bacon and egg 
breakfasts had become nearly a tradition 
with Muff. Ever since the Sondergaards 
had purchased him over 11 years ago, 
Muff had adopted himself into the hearts 
and hearth of the Loomers—he even has 
special reserved quarters in the Loomers 
back hallway. And Muff has not only 
followed his own bacon and egg friend- 
ship path to his friends but has been a 
link in the friendship of the Loomers and 
the Sondergaards themselves. Many a 


Morning 
Treat 


By Gail Elder James 


snowy, blustery winter day when Harry 
was short on cigarettes he would tie an 
empty cigarette bag on Muff’s collar and 
the dependable errand boy would trot the 
drifted path between the two homes and 
come back with his master’s cigarettes. 

Muff has always made it a point to 
see that his calls at the Loomers fell on a 
Sunday morning as that was the only 
morning that Mr. Loomer would be home. 
Muff must have drooled all week long, 
dreaming of that Sunday morning treat— 
and with syrup on his eggs, if you please! 
Now just because Muff’s family happened 
to move four miles away from his Sunday 
bacon and eggs he doesn’t intend to miss 
that syrup-covered breakfast with his old 
friends and neighbors. 

And he doesn’t just hit on any old 
day to take that “Long Long Trail” either. 
He has been as accurate on his dates as 
the faithful dependable Old Farmers Al- 
manac that hangs on the kitchen wall. 
And as he trots expectantly along on his 
Sunday morning route to the Loomers, 
Muff is probably unconsciously keeping 
step in his stomach’s eye to the lyrics of 
another popular old song “Happy Days 
Are Here Again.” 
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Patient’s name — Kalele 

Owner's name — Mrs. Lawrence Moore 
Chimpanzee Age — 10 months Sex — Female 
Diagnosis — Tapeworms Dr. Schnelle 


pronounced Kay-le-ly, has 
been a patient at our Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital with a very un- 
glamorous ailment as you can see by the 
statistics above, copied from her medical 
chart. But she responded well to treatment 
and is now back home again, hale and 
hearty. 

Kalele means chattering and noisy in 
the Nairobic language of her native Kenya, 
and was so named because of the fuss she 
put up about complying with our immi- 
gration rules. The trip from Africa to 
Lincoln, Massachusetts, was made by plane 
via London where an overnight stop was 
mecessary to insure the chimp’s health. 
There the Royal S. P. C. A. met the plane 
and provided heated transportation to and 
from their shelter where they cared for 
her overnight. 


Here at her new home which she shares 
with the two Moore children, a dog, a 
cat, and two horses, Kalele is learning 
fast. Already able to drink her warmed 
milk from a glass through a straw, she 
soon will be feeding herself. She eats 
the same prepared baby foods any child 
her age would, except that she shows an 
especial fondness for fruits. 


TV is a great educator so it’s no won- 
der Kalele is smart for her age. She likes 
to curl up on Mrs. Moore’s lap and watch 
the shows with the rest of the family. 
When she tires of that, there is always 
the cat's tail, a fascinating subject, and if 
Kitty isn’t in the playful mood, there might 
be those wonderful soapsuds in the kit- 
chen sink just waiting to be splashed. Who 
could ask for more fun that this? 
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Toy Breeds Popular 


NEW “toy” dog is steadily gaining 

favor among pet owners in America. 
This dog is the toy fox terrier, called by 
most of its fanciers the “Amertoy,” and the 
dog’s type is now so well established that 
a good representative can be recognized 
as “particular” at a glance. 

Meantime another toy dog, whose basic 
stock was first developed by the pre-Col- 
umbian Aztec Indians, in Mexico, has be- 
come one of the nation’s ten most popu- 
lar breeds and is also rapidly gaining favor 
in England. This is the Chihuahua. 

These developments are not surprising 
because since the beginnings of recorded 
history a warm interest in toy dogs has 
been one of the marks of a mature na- 
tional culture. 

The warning “Cave Canem”—"“beware 
the dog”—for instance, is found in many 


at 


By Farley Manning 


villas unearthed at Pompeii. Historians 
say that this did not refer to the fierce 
guard dog, usually a type of mastiff kept 
chained except at night, but rather was 
a plea to avoid stepping on the Roman 
matron’s tiny lapdog which might be 
scurrying about. 

Some modern toy dogs weigh as little 
as three pounds. The tallest, and one of 
the most ancient, is the Italian greyhound. 
The Pug, rapidly surging again to the 
favor it enjoyed in this country two gen- 
erations ago, weighs as much as the average 
Boston terrier. 


Some toys have long muzzles, some have 
heads so short that their faces are “flat.” 
Some have short coats, some long, some 
are wirehaired, and the Mexican hairless 
has no coat at all. But they are all small 
and they are all popular. 


Spic and Span, nine-year-old toy fox terriers, belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Greer, of 
Willimantic, Connecticut, are real heroes. It was three o’clock the morning of April 26 
that fire broke out in the garage and flames spread rapidly through the kitchen of the Greer 
home. At the first smell of smoke, Spic and Span were awakened and kept up a continuous 
barking until the rest of the household roused. Both Mr. and Mrs. Greer (shown in the 
picture with the dogs) feel that they owe their lives to the alertness of Spic and Span. 
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How Can We Help? 


ECENTLY, we received a letter from 

two people asking how they could 

help our work. Their query was based, 

they said, on their sincere interest in the 

cause of animal protection. Our reply was 
immediate: 


Dear Friends: 

The greatest assistance we have from 
those interested in preventing suffering 
and cruelty to animals comes from a group, 
numbered in the thousands, whom we call 
members. They, themselves, are not active- 
ly engaged in the work, but they do rea- 
lize that we have the facilities, the knowl- 
edge and the staff to do the job of 
protecting animals for which we are 
chartered. They also know that financing 
a state-wide operation such as ours is a 
costly venture and that without their gen- 
erosity our work could not continue. 

Each of these persons meets what he 
feels to be his obligation by making an 
annual contribution. Some give a dollar; 
some as much as $500 or even more; some 
in varying amounts in between—what- 
ever amount comes from their hearts to 
continue this work of mercy. Some of these 
same people also make mention of our 
Society in their wills to help us maintain 
a backlog to finance our work in the fu- 
ture. All in all, without the help of all 
these wonderful friends, our work could 
not possibly continue. 

Surely, no decent person would permit 
40 of his hogs to freeze to death last 
winter, nor to allow 20 head of cattle to 
go unfed for days on end. Such a person, 
too, would be up in arms on hearing that 
six dogs were poisoned in one locality 
and in another, that teenagers were found 
stabbing live cats with bayonets. 

Yes, it is only through the interest of 
our members that we have been able to 
correct situations such as these. Since 1868, 
when our Society was founded, we know 
that as our membership has grown, so has 
the scope of our work increased. This, 
in turn, lessens the cruel practices we have 
encountered over the years. 

Won't you please fill out the enclosed 
contribution slip? We shall be happy to 
have you join our crusade for the pro- 
tection of all animals. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We are very happy 
to report that we now have two more 
ardent supporters. 
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By Muriel Roberts 


J OE, the boxer, and Blackie, the Labra- 
dor, lived on a farm. Though Blackie 
was my favorite, it was Joe’s remarkable 
character that stole the show many a time. 
Joe was nearly 13 years old when I first 
made his acquaintance. His special place 
was under the hall table. His wise, 
wrinkled, but somewhat cross old face 
made him an excellent watchdog, but like 
all boxers he was as gentle and loving as 
a lamb. 

When bonfire night came, it was only 
natural that the children on the farm 
wanted to let off fireworks, and let them 
off they did! Catherine wheels (pin- 
wheels), rockets, jumping-jacks, sparklers, 
and what have you! There was a positive 
orgy of bangs and hisses, and from the 
sky all the colors of the rainbow fell 
tumbling down. 

At the sound of the first firework, 
Blackie retreated upstairs and crawled 
gracefully, if somewhat hurriedly, be- 
neath my bed. But not Joe—with a run 
he was off on his shaky old legs chasing 
all the fireworks. He seemed to wait with 
gleeful anticipation, wagging his hind- 
quarters (poor Joe had no tail to wag), 
until the firework was lighted. Then he 
was after it as soon as it had been thrown 
away or had shot up into the sky. He 
seemed to like the jumping jacks best— 
he would be just about to pounce when 
they jumped to another place and he'd 


bark and change direction on the double. 
And when a rocket was set off, he’d gaze 
up into the sky after it longingly and 
became really disgruntled if the rocket 
fell into the pan and just fizzled out— 
which happened about nine times out of 
ten. 

Bonfire night was really Joe’s night. 
When the first lot of fireworks were fi- 
nished, and his master led the way back 
to the house for more, Joe looked sadly 
around as if to say, “Is that all?” and slow- 
ly followed us in. Then, when we had 
collected some more and his master said, 
“More fireworks, Joe?”, up went his ears, 
and with another wriggled of the hind- 
quarters (I’m sure Joe must have in- 
vented the Mambo!) he would dashingly 
lead the way outside. 

I almost hesitate to tell this story, be- 
cause, as we all know, dogs and pets of 
all kinds are usually nervous and very 
easily upset by fireworks, so we must re- 
gard Joe as the one exception to the gold- 
en rule of “guard one’s pets carefully on 
bonfire night”. 

In conclusion I must admit that hero 
as he was where fireworks were concerned, 
let one peel of thunder roll out, and Joe 
would make for the darkest corner pos- 
sible and beseechingly look at you to come 
and comfort him. This contrast in re- 
actions alone, I think, makes him a “dog 
with a difference.” 


Joe, 


. 


in his special place under the table. 
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A Real Helper 


By Sara Thomas (Age 8) 


A very deaf friend of my grandmother has a Dalmatian dog. 
One day “Danny” trotted to her, nudged her with his black 
nose and pulled at her skirt. She got up from her chair and 
followed him. He led her to the telephone. 

On taking down the receiver, she heard the voice of a friend 
coming over the wire. Ever since then, no one has to look 
for her all over the big house, for Danny is such a big help. 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLE: ACROSS—1. fish, 4. bone, 
5. sit, 7. arrow, 10. Oleo, 11. eve, 12. doll, 14. dew, 16. fall, 
18. braid, 19. inn, 20. boy. DOWN—1. fox, 2. in, 3. seal, 
5. swell, 6. tie, 8. rose, 9. roof, 10. ocean, 13. lamb, 14. drip, 
15. win, 17. lay. 
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Nesting 
By Marsha S. Penn (Age 10) 


Little birdies building nests 

Can sometimes be some awful pests, 
When they build in the gutters high 
Seems like they are touching the sky. 


Robins building in a tree 

Always sing sweet songs to me. 

Pigeons building on a roof 

Sound like the hammering of horses hoofs. 


Out come the legs, out comes a wing 
And suddenly you hear a baby bird sing. 
Birdies, birdies there and here 

You can hear them loud and clear. 


Greedy Chippy 


Reading, Mass. — Grade 5 


My dog Chippy is always eating or getting into trouble. The 
only time we can get him to mind is when we hold food in 
front of him. Then he only behaves because he’s going to get 
fed. Sometimes we call him “Hog-dog” for short. 

Once our neighbor was setting out crumbs for the birds on 
a stump about two-and-a-half feet wide. Of course Chippy saw 
her! As soon as our neighbor had gone, Chippy got up on 
the stump on all four legs and started to eat the birds’ food. 
Our neighbor saw him and started to chase him with a squirt 
gun. When my friends and I saw the sight we started to laugh. 
Perhaps that will be a lesson to Chippy not to be so greedy. 

Dear “Dumb Animals,” 

I have a dog named Teenie. She is a toy beagle. Because 
we live on a busy street, Teenie has to be fastened to an over- 
head trolley wire whenever she’s outside alone. She doesn’t 
mind because she still has plenty of room to run around. 

Teenie is a smart dog and she gets plenty of exercise indoors 
by running relay races with herself. I have two beds in my 
room. Teenie starts in the middle of the room and dashes to 
one bed, bounces her front paws on it, turns around and tears 
over to the other bed and bounces her feet on that one, etc. 

She keeps it up until she is completely exhausted, then jumps 
up on my bed and goes to sleep with her head on the pillow and 
her soft floppy ears, turned inside-out. 

Nancy Hall 
Granby, Conn. 
Age 13 
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My Dog 


My dog lies on his nice warm rug, 

He looks very cozy and very snug. 

I think he dreams about chasing a rabbit, 
It seems to me that’s any dogs habit. 


When he wakes up he looks in his dish 
Expecting to find some meat or some fish. 

It’s hard to know what a dog thinks in his head, 
Except that he’s hungry and wants to be fed. 


An Unexpected Surprise 


(Grade 6 — Reading, Mass.) 


Of all our animal friends is there any so soft and pretty as 
a bunny? About a month ago “Mike,” our pet bunny, came 
to live with us; it was all very unexpected. 

One day while my brother and his friends were walking 
they came upon a large field. There was a big house at the 
far end and the boys went over and soon discovered that there 
was a man there who had some bunnies he was giving away. 


When the boys heard this they all scampered home. Every | 


mother in the neighborhood was asked the same question; 
“Mommy, may we have a bunny?” 

Two of my brother’s friends were refused the permission. 
Mommy said John could have one if he would promise to 
take good care of it, because it would not be fair to the bunny 
otherwise. John promised and he and his two friends went 
back to the man. The three boys carried “Mike” home very 
carefully. 

I was out that afternoon but when I came home and saw 
our new addition I fell in love with him right away. My first 
impression was of a little snowball with pink eyes and pink ears. 
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Ir. Tap-Toe 


(By @ grade 6 pupil) 

Can you guess who Mr. Tap-Toe is? He is my cat whose 
real name is Dusty Star. We call him Mr. Tap-Toe because he 
is double-pawed and when he walks his toes tap on the floor. 
His paws are very unusual because his toes stick out like thumbs. 

He is gray and white and very homely, but he does have a 
good disposition. Around his nose he has markings like a 
mustache. I feed him twice a day. Now he is one year old. 
He has fun playing with Smoky, our other cat. 

Dusty does not stay out late at night. His bedtime is the 
same as mine and sometimes he sleeps with me. When he 
climbs trees he comes down head first. He looks very silly when 
he’s coming down. One day he chased a squirrel up a tree 


but he didn’t catch him. That squirrel was too fast for Mr. 
Tap-Toe. 


Starting at No. 1, draw to center picture from top to bottom, 
taking your pencil off the paper to continue the sequence. Then 
—guess who I am and fill in the missing words. The jingle 
gives a clue. 


fe 


I’m harmless as can be; 
I free your flowers from insects; 
I’m nice—as you will see! 
By. Daisy G. Roberts 
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Apartment Trained Cat 


By Elma K. Moore 


SECOND floor apartment may not 

be the natural habitat of a cat but 
Gussie loves it. One cold, wet day I opened 
my back door and there sat a wee, shiver- 
ing kitten. Being a confirmed cat granny 
I invited her in just until it stopped rain- 
ing. That was three years ago. 

Gussie was suspicious of a stranger at 
first as all self-respecting girls should be. 
I gave her milk, then she went on a tour 
of inspection. She looked and she sniffed. 
Finally she trotted back to me, I gently 
lifted her into my lap, stroked her tiger- 
gray fur and she purred lustily. We ex- 
changed contented looks and life has been 
pleasanter ever since. 

My first problem was to train her. I 
tried several ways and it took time and 
patience to make her understand. Finally 
I found a way that proved successful in 
a few days. I used a corrugated paper 
box twelve by eighteen and four inches 
high. I lined it with glossy paper from 
magazines making it almost waterproof. 
I spread a layer of shredded paper such 
as dishes are packed in, and sprayed it with 
air refresher to remove odors. This did 
the trick. Gussie hasn’t committed a social 
error since she was a kitten, but she in- 
sists that her box be changed daily. A 
dainty cat does have her rights. 

Gussie gets only two meals a day. A 
girl must watch her waistline even if she 
did fall onto a good gravy train. She eats 
mostly cat food, raw kidney and milk. 
She devours pinches of catnip with gusto, 
and drinks water from a leaky faucet 
which will never be repaired. 

Gussie gets her daily dozen by gallop- 
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ing from one end of the-apartment to 
the other until my neighbors probably 
think I’m harboring a heifer. She is also 
a retriever. I throw a ball, she chases it 
and returns with it in her mouth again 
and again until I sometimes wonder whose 
daily dozen we are doing. 

Our cat was a juvenile delinquent when 
a kitten. She clawed my hooked rug until 
it looked like an old dust mop, but what's 
a rug between friends. I can always spend 
a year hooking another one can’t I? She 
clawed the furniture too, so we made her 
a scratching post. We nailed a bark 
covered stick of wood to a board and she 
claws it with delight. 

Animals are called dumb because they 
cannot speak and not because they lack 
intelligence. A patient person can teach 
a pet many things if he gains its confid- 
ence. Anyone who believes this will never 
cease to be amazed at the things animals 
can learn. Gussie knows the meaning of 
certain words and sounds and always re- 
sponds. A sharp command to GET 
DOWN sends her flying off my best bed- 
spread like a leaping gazelle. I open the 
refrigerator door carefully, but she comes 
running for a handout. 

At this moment Gussie sits brazenly on 
my lap while I struggle with my thinking. 
The pupils of her eyes are dilated and her 
tail waves menacingly. That means 
trouble! Sure enough, she just made a wild 
leap for the typewriter keys. 

“GET DOWN,” I said. She grudgingly 
obeyed. 

Gussie is a happy, healthy, hilarious cat 
—and she loves her apartment home. 


“Pranksters” 


By Clara E. Putnam 


NE summer our two tabby cats eacn 
presented us with a batch of kittens. 
Kitty-gray had her three in a barrel of 
straw under the barn stairs. Betsy chose 
a nest upstairs in the haymow for her two 
babies. 

One morning to our surprise we found 
all five kittens cuddled up with Kitty-gray 
under the stairs. By afternoon she did not 
have any babies and Betsy had five up in 
the haymow. 

For several days the two cats worked 
back and forth kidnapping kittens. Once 
Betsy met Kitty-gray carrying a kitten 
down the stairs. She stopped her, calmly 
took the kitten from her mouth, and car- 
ried it back to the haymow. 

It was interesting to watch the per- 
formance, but pretty hard on kittens. We 
finally gave each mother back her own 
and shut them apart for a few weeks. By 
that time the kittens had grown so that 
the mother cats had plenty to do caring 
for their own without borrowing any more. 

Spunky, a young female dog of outs, 
felt the mother instinct long before she 
ever had any puppies of her own. One 
day she jumped in with a batch of kit- 
tens while the mother cat was away find- 
ing food. When Tabby returned Spunky 
absolutely refused to let her come near 
the nest. Again we had to interfere. 
Spunky was not equipped for nursing kit- 
tens. 

A year later this same dog was obliged to 
share her puppies with her own mother, 
Betty. At first she protested savagely, but 
later when the eight puppies were old 
enough to be somewhat of a drag, she 
seemed pleased to have Grandma come 
in and baby-sit. 

Betty, an unusually gentle dog, loved 
all baby things and took a decided in- 
terest in training the puppies. But for some 
reason whenever we gave her a bone she 
would jump the fence into the puppy-yard, 
lay it tantalizingly down in front of her 
and growled the puppies off savagely if 
they tried to disturb it. We wondered 
about that. Was it a part of their training? 
She never really hurt them, but by the 
time they were old enough to run with 
the older dogs they had one lesson pretty 
well learned, “Paws off another dog’s 
bone.” 
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Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife -and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


GERMAN SHEPHERDS 


Beautiful German Shepherd Puppies - 
Intelligent and gentle, excellent companions, 
registered. Price: $55.0 each. 


Please place your order now: 


Bob McGuire 


R.F.D. 5, Johnson City, Tenn. 


First Aid Course 

We are offering a well co-ordinated prog- 
ram in First Aid to Animals, which consists 
of a script and color slides prepared by the 
skilled staff of our Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital cooperating with our Director of 
Education. 

This program is for sale or for rent, com- 
plete, at reasonable prices, to be within the 
budget range of most humane societies, 
schools, and Scout troops. 

Please address all inquiries and orders to: 

American Humane Education Society 

180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Don't Miss Out 


Our brand new 1955 Bound 
Volume of Our Dums ANIMALs is 
ready for mailing. The price for 
this handsome volume, bound in 
maroon imitation leather and 
stamped with gold, is a low, low 
$2.25. 


Please send check or money or- 
der to Our Dums Anrmats, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass. Better do it soon; we were 
sold out early last year! 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in 
mind that pee corporate title of our 
Society is “Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that 
it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the “Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other 
similar Society. 

Any bequests especially intended for 
the benefit of the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hos- 
pitals are not incorporated but are the 
property of that Society and are con- 
ducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST 
follows: 

I give to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals (or to the American Humane 
Education Society), the sum of .... 
dollars (or, if other property, de- 
scribe the property). 

The Society’s address is 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Infor- 
mation and advice will be given gladly. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral #ervirce 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


O 


CALL_OR WRITE 
MASS. S. P. C. A. 
180 LONGWOOD AVE. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 
TEL. LO 6-6100 


the 


‘ dogs are a problem we've been trying to solve for years. 
First, we developed the Dog Identification Kit (now on sale 
for 50c each) to help owners fully describe their pets to searchers, 


rotection 


and the Kit is a valuable safeguard—as far as it goes. 
However, our newly established DOG IDENTITY BUREAU and the numbered tags 


we sell for 50c enlarge this protection by helping the finder of a dog locate the owner. 
Easily attached to your dog’s collar by an S-shaped hook, these brass tags have “Call or 
write the Mass. SPCA” on them, with our address, phone number, and another number, 
permianently assigned to your dog. This is listed in the Bureau files with your name, ad- 
dress, and’ phone number, making the identification of stray dogs simple and sure. If your 
dog should lose his Tac, we'll furnish a duplicate for only 25c. Above all, do not let your 
dog out of the house without his collar and Tac. 

Order your Doc Ipentrry Tac today—and your Identification Kit, too, if you don’t have 
one. Send just fifty cents (check or money order) for each Kir or Tac you want to the 
Dog Identity Bureau, Massachusetts SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


P. S; Be sure to notify the Bureau if: (1) you change your address, (2) your 
dog changes owners or dies. or (3) you wish to put the tag on a different dog. 


Palatable 


Nourishment 


Scientifically blended ingredi- 
ents insure the right nutrient 
balance for better health in 
every pound. 


More 
Value 


Constant research and quality 
control mean better food at 
less cost. 


A Dog’s Best Friend — 


Wirthmore 
Dog Food 
Meal * Pellets * Kibbled Biscuit 
Bone Shaped 


CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Write for locatior of your nearest dealer. 
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} HAT is the question! Will the children of today continue to become 
addicted to the “comic book habit,” about which so many educators, 
psychologists and experts on juvenile delinquency have written? 


Or, can we not try to wean them away by giving them wholesome read- 
ing matter which will, aside from being interesting to young people, sow the 
seeds of good citizenship in the years to come? 


The question is this. What can we substitute for comic books? There 
are, of course, any number of wholesome classics and modern novels and 
magazines which would enlarge any child’s horizon. 


Specifically, Our Dumb Animals is one of those. Would you like to help 
build the world of tomorrow along the paths of your own desire? Here is 
how you can do it! 


Just pick out some child, some school, school library, or a group of these 
names. What you will be doing is to place our magazine in the home or on 
library tables where thousands of children will see and read it. 


All you have to do is send the names and addresses to which you wish 
the magazine sent and our special subscription price for this offer of $1.00 


for each subscription to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Mass. 


Please be sure to fill in the special blank below and send with your 
order. Our special price is good only when accompanied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for §................ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


( 

> 
\ 


